The Story of the Winged-S
establish at one time eight important world records,
covering the combined speed over a given practical
distance with a substantial pay-load. It may be worth
while to explain briefly the meaning of the expression
" world record." The following sentence is taken from
the National Aeronautic Magazine of July, 1934:
" With all the complexity of size and type, the F.A.L
record categories, developed over a quarter-century of
aircraft performance, give a thorough and effective
yard-stick for determination of just whose planes de-
serve the title of the world's best.'*
In the same copy of the magazine, an article was
included inviting American fliers and manufacturers
to establish world records as a method of proving the
right of America to the title, " First in the Air."
The record flight was planned for August ist, and
an interesting coincidence happened on that day.
The morning mail brought a letter from the President
of the National Aeronautic Association, addressed to
our organization, in which we were invited to attempt
to establish world records.
Less than an hour after we saw this letter, the 8-42
was starting on the record-breaking flight. Colonel
Lindbergh, who was one of the pilots during this
flight, had to drive almost the whole night in order
to arrive on time, which he did. About nine o'clock,
all preparations were completed. There was no hurry
and the huge ship was gently lowered into the water,
with all necessary fuel on board, all instruments and
the properly checked pay-load of 4,400 pounds, which
consisted of bags of sand and iron bars. A few minutes
later Captain Sergievsky suggested that the other pilots
and the crew go on board. Soon after, the engines